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As for the indications referred to in paragraphs (2) and (3) above,
one may wonder whether they are not both alike intended to sap
French resistance. I must at the same time remark that the opinion
that Great Britain will not hold to her position is unfortunately still
very general in German Government circles, and that moreover the
indication that M. Beck was seeking the basis of a solution was
reported in the same terms to one of my colleagues by the Italian
Ambassador, which would seem to show that it is not without
foundation.

Furthermore, whatever may be the precise significance of Herr
von Weizsacker's declarations, they seem to me, in any case, to throw
into relief the importance which the German Government attaches to
the attitude of the Powers concerned in the determination of its line
of conduct in the Danzig affair. In this respect, the communication
made by Your Excellency to Count von Welczeck on July 1 should
enable the Chancellor to measure the risks of a fresh adventure.
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to M. GEORGES BONNET, Minister for Foreign Affairs.

Berlin, July 4, 1939.

MY Polish colleague, whom I questioned this morning about what
he thinks of the situation, and about the way in which his Govern-
ment proposes to meet it, was somewhat evasive. He regards as an
undoubted fact the military activity proceeding in Danzig: the arrival
of militiamen disguised as tourists, the importation of arms, the build-
ing of army huts, the increase in numbers of the police. He also feels
that a time will come when the Polish Government will be bound to
intervene; but he does not know, he told me, either when or how.

M. Lipski still remains convinced that the German Government is
putting the strength of the Allies' resistance to the test, but that it
will not embark upon a general war for the sake of Danzig. He seems
not disinclined to think that the rumours which have recently been
in circulation on the subject of an immediate putsch in Danzig may
well be of German origin and have been put about with a view to
ascertaining the reactions of the Western Powers.

I reported to him the indications which the State Secretary had
given me regarding M. Beck's alleged desire to seek the basis of an
amicable solution. In reply, he told me that he had no cognizance
of any alteration in M. Beck's attitude.

My Polish colleague showed himself somewhat anxious about the
situation in Slovakia. Certain signs, notably the presence in Berlin
of two members of the Bratislava Government, one of them being
M. Tuka, lead him to fear that the German Government may be about
to suppress what remains of the independence of that country.
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